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THE NONCONFORMIST. 
By Marguerite Ogden Bigelow. 
Make straight a path through un- 


tilled lands, 
Through groves of lusty trees; 


Make straight a way o’er roughened 
steeps, 
A way o’er swinging seas;— 


For the old path was a good path 
For the old who walked thereon, 


But for me and mine the rude 
path, 

The crude path is the good 
path, 


For my young feet the rude path 
Is best to tread upon. 


I have left the safe and easy house 
For a habitation wild; 
I have left the harbor’s rest secure 
For the waves by tempests piled; 
Sweet food and drink and the old 
loves 
I left on the way I trod, 
But for me and mine the hard 


ways 
And the barred way are the 
starred ways. 
For my strong limbs the hard 
ways 
Are the ways that lead to God! 
—N. Y. Independent. 





EDITORIAL NOTES. 


In England, the House of Commons, 
after a long debate, voted 157 to 122 in 
favor of extending full Parliamentary 
suffrage to all women. 

Several rolls of anti-suffrage peti 
tions were presented, but apparently 
they did not affect the vote. Perhap: 
the members remembered the large 
anti-suffrage petition of three years 
ago, and how all its signatures except 
about a dozen were thrown out by 
Parliament because they lacked the 
guarantees of genuineness required by 
the rules of the House of Commons. 

Three times as many members of 
the Massachusetts Legislature voted in 
favor of full suffrage for women this 
year as did so the last time when this 
measure came before them. Tf we 
increase our vote 300 per cent. each 
time, how long will it take for us to 
win? 


The Massachusetts W. S. A. offered 
a prize for the best woman suffrage 
cartoon. It was won by Louis Lins- 
cott, and the cartoon appears in the 
Woman’s Journal this week. 


Senator Root has met with the fate 
of all the other persons who have late- 
ly given their reasons for opposing 
equal rights for women. The reasons 


are making converts to the other side. 
The women have been particularly 
moved to indignation by his speaking 
of their hands as “weak and nerveless 
for strife.” 


Mrs. Esther F. Boland has 
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a spirited letter in the Boston Herald 
dissecting his argument, and in many 
are appearing. 


distinguished | 


other 
The more men—even 
men—give their 
the better it 


papers protests 


being op 


side. 


reasons for 


posed, is for our 


The Colorado Legislature has passed 
the bill requiring an eight-hour day 
for women employed in laundries, and 
in mercantile and mechanical 
lishments. A law 
of labor for women 
tries was passed in 
ago, but declared 
tional. 
cision in the Oregon case has estab- 
lished the constitutionality of such leg- 
islation, Colorado has re-enacted it in 
a strengthened form. This bill and 
fourteen others were introduced by 
Mrs. Alma V. Lafferty, the only wom- 
an member of the House, and all have 
passed. 


in certain indus 
Colorado years 


was unconstitu- 


has been report- 
on Labor of the 


Leave to withdraw 
ed by the Committee 
Massachusetts Legislature on the peti- 
tion that and minors in mer- 
cantile and manufacturing establish- 
ments have an hour for lunch, on the 
petition to regulate the hours of hos- 
pital nurses, who are often badly over- 
worked, and to restrict the number of 
hours that women and minors may be 
worked by public service corporations. 


women 





Let no one fail to read Professor 
Borden P. Bowne’s address on equal 
suffrage, published in another column. 
His words carry weight, not only 
throughout the United States, but in 
Europe and the Orient. 


THE VICTORY IN CHICAGO. 


The Chicago suffragists are 
ing over their victory in the Charter 
Convention. After a short debate, in 
which Raymond Robins, Louis F. Post 
and Dr. John Guerin took an active 
part in behalf of the women, the Con- 
vention, by a vote of 20 to 12, adopted 
the plank which provides for munici- 
pal woman suffrage. The gallery was 
crowded with women. 
thal and Walter L. Fisher were the 
chief opponents. The Chicago Ex- 
aminer says: “In an apologetic man- 
ner, Mr. Rosenthal, keeping his face 
averted from the women in the vis- 
itors’ gallery. declared: ‘I have a high 
regard for women, but object vigor- 
ously to giving them the right to vote, 


because it takes away from their 
womanly qualities. Instead of elevat- 
ing the plane of womanhood, it low- 


ers the level.’ Walter L. Fisher chal- 
lenged the sincerity of the men who 
advocated the passage of the Dill.” 

These pleas had no more weight 
than they deserved. 

The question now goes to the State 
Legislature. The suffragists will have 
workers at Springfield, and women 
will go to the capital from Chicago 
and other parts of the State in full 
force when the hearing is held. This 
municipal suffrage campaign has been 


estab- | 
limiting the hours | 


Now that Justice Brewer’s de- | 


rejoic- | 


Lessing Rosen- | 
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| admirably conducted, and has been of 
|immense educational value. It has 
been supported by women represent- 
|ing the best thought of the city, prom- 
;}inent among them Jane Addams, Mrs. 
Ellen M. Henrotin, Mrs. Catherine 
| Waugh McCulloch and Mrs. Ella 8. 
Stewart. Mrs. Stewart, the State 
| president, has raised the funds to 
carry on the campaign, and was also 
influential in the organization of the 
Men’s League for Woman Suffrage, re- 
'cently formed in Chicago and office red 
| by some of the best-known political 


|reformers in the “Windy City.” 





| WITH WOMEN’S CLUBS. 


| The California Club, the largest 
|eivic club in San Francisco, has suc- 
| ceeded in sec uring a Bird and Arbor 
| Day law for California. This has been 
lone of the movements promoted by 
| the Ilumane Education Committee of 
| the club, of which Mrs. Alice L. Park 


is chairman. The bill reads as fol- 


| 
| 
lows: 

March 7 of each year, being the an- 
niversary of the birthday of Luther 
turbank, is hereby set apart and 
designated Bird and Arbor Day. 

All public schools and educational 
institutions are directed to observe 
Bird and Arbor Day, not as a holiday. 
but by including in the school work 
of the day suitable exercises, having 
for their object instruction as to the 
economic value of birds and trees, and 
the promotion of a spirit of protection 
toward them. 

Live birds are worth more to a 
State than dead ones. Trees are worth 
more than lumber. The new law is a 
practical business proposition. But it 
is more than this. The protection of 
birds and trees is a part of the neces- 
humane education, not only of 
but of grown people alsu. 


sary 
children, 

Mrs. Julia Ward Howe gave an ad- 
dress on equal suffrage at a recent 
meeting of the New England Women’s 
Club, in the course of which she paid 
a tender and beautiful tribute to Lucy 
Stone, 

Mrs. Minerva C. Welch of Colorado 
took part in an informal discussion of 
woman suffrage at the meeting of the 
Daughters of Ohio in New York City 
the other day. She testified strongly 
in its favor. 


A WIRELESS WOMAN. 
Mrs. R. H. Tucker, expert aerogram- 
matist and telegrapher, formerly a 


resident of Spokane, Wash., said to be 
the first woman wireless operator in 
the world, has done more, her employ- 
ers proudly say, to purify the air over 
Puget Sound, where she is stationed 
on the steamship Indianapolis, than 
all the other operators in the service. 
When told that a clergyman’s daugh- 
ter had taken up the work and is now 
handling the wireless business on the 
roof of the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel in 
New York, Mrs. Tucker said: “The 
only reason I can think of why more 
women do not go into the service is 
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they are afraid of the instru- 
It offers an excellent field. Of 
when 


because 
ments. 
course, there is always danger 
while 
to kill, 
shock. 


working with «a dynamo, and, 
is not sufficient current 

may get a nerve-racking 
One of our men carelessly placed his 
hand dynamo while cleaning 
the apparatus, and there were queer 
tattoo marks all his arm for a 
month. His hair stood right out 
straight, too, until the marks were 
gone. I am my own electrician, and 
there’s nothing about wireless I 
couldn’t do. Well, if an aerial should 
blow down, I couldn’t very well climb 
the mast to fix it. However, the sail- 
ors are kind, and they would help me 
out in an emergency of that kind. Mr. 
Tucker and I took up this work when 
the wireless began to spread on the 
Pacific coast. He was manager of the 
Western Union Telegraph Company in 
Spokane. We switched from the old 
wire to the aerogram. The work is 
pleasant. When I started, the Nortn- 
west manager intimated that the boys 
at the keys were somewhat careless 
with their words, and that on certain 
occasions a seasoned mule-driver 
could not equal them; but when they 
learned that a woman was at 
the instruments, grasping the 
sent out by the aerials, their language 
was toned down in a way that would 
do credit to a well regulated Bible 
class. I like the work far more than 
I did on the old wire system. Mr. 
Tucker is manager for the United 
Company at Portland, and often I am 
in communication with him while our 
ship is making the run from Seattle 
to Tacoma.” 


there 
one 


on the 


over 


one ol 
waves 





“SADLY SHOPWORN.” 


woman the ballot? She 
use it. See how she stays 
away from the polls in the States 
where she enjoys suffrage rights.” 
The stock argument is getting sadly 
shop-worn, and what the Denver 
women have left of it, Detroit 
just damaged beyond repair. lor 
many years her women have been 
voting at the school board elections, 
but usually in small numbers. They 
were not indifferent; they stayed at 
home because there was nothing to 
vote about. Detroit schools were 
managed passably well. But recently 
some cheap politicians appeared to 
have gained control and exercised it 
harmfully; and then the women took 
off their aprons and cast one-third of 


“Why 
will not 


give 


has 


the total vote. This, of course, is pre- 
cisely what your “good voter” of the 


male persuasion habitually does; he, 
too, cannot be dragged out save at a 
crisis, but then he saves the day, and 
everybody is glad that his ballot wa; 
not taken away on the ground of dis- 
use.—N. Y. Evening Post. 





The town councils of Glasgow, Dun- 
dee and many other Scottish burghs 
have passed resolutions calling upon 
Parliament to give full suffrage to 
women. 
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Jamieson is a widow. 


CONCERNING WOMEN. 





Olive Schreiner is about to bring out 
a book entitled Union for 
South Africa.” It deals with the 
litical situation, 

Mrs. Sallie J. 


“Closer 


po- 


McCall left 50 
shares of Cincinnati Street Railway 
stock to the National American Wom- 
an Suffrage Association. 

Mrs. Mary 
pointed collector 


has 


Tierney has been ap- 


of ashes and garbage 
Island, N. Y., in 


at Bayside, Long 


place of her husband, who has lately 
died. 

Mrs. Mary E. Wilkins Freeman is 
reported as saying that, if the suffrage 
petition which was lost in the mail 
had reached her, she would have 
signed it. 

Mrs. Alma VY. Lafferty, the only 


Colorado Legislature, 


American of March 


woman in the 
gives in the N, Y. 
24 an entertaining account of 
getting 
women and children. 

>» Chapman Catt, president 
sueenbeiaaedl Woman Suffrage 
Alliance, left London for South- 
eastern Iurope tour. A 
Berlin dispatch news- 
papers of that city express alarm over 
the coming of Mrs. Catt the last of 
this month. They that she 
will begin a suffragette crusade and 
disturb the and they urge the 
women to lend po counten- 
agitation. 


her ex- 


periences in improved legis- 
lation for 


Mrs. Cari 


has 
on a lecture 


says that the 


declare 


peace, 
German 
ance to her 

Mrs. Jamieson has applied 
for appointment as a district water 
commissioner in Pueblo County, Colo- 
rado, and the board of county com- 
missioners has certified her application 
Gov. Shafroth was 
but, after think- 
decided that there 


Rose fh. 


to the Governor. 
somewhat surprised; 


ing the matter over, 


was no reason why a woman should 
not hold the place, and told her he 
would consider her application. Mrs. 


She is running 


a ranch, and is supporting her two 


children and her mother. 
Mrs. Huntley Russell of Grand Rap- 
ids has secured, among other signa- 


tures to the national suffrage petition, 
those of the Governor of Michigan, the 
Lieutenant Governor, the Secretary of 
State, the Auditor General, the State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
the State Land Commissioner, the Sec- 
retary of the State Board of Health, 
and the chairman of the Railroad 
Commission. Michigan last year gave 
all women who pay taxes a vote on 
questions of local taxation and the 
granting of franchises. It is a progres- 
sive State on the woman question. 

Mrs. Elinor Westcott received the 
highest number of votes for township 
tax collector at a recent Republican 
caucus in Tioga County, Pa. Her 
eligibility was questioned, and Attor- 
ney General Todd has decided that a 
woman cannot serve, and that Mrs. 
Westcott’s name cannot be placed on 
the official ballot. It is often said 
that the lack of a vote is ne practical 
disadvantage to a woman; but every 
little while the papers tell of a wo- 
man’s being barred out from some po- 
sition that she wants to hold, and that 
the men want her hold— 
barred out simply because non-electors 
are not legally eligible. 

Mrs. Henry C. Townsend, who died 
recently at her home in Philadelphia, 
was one of the most remarkable 
women in the city, widely 
known for her patriotic work during 
the Civil War and her abiding interest 
in many progressive movements. She 
was 83 years old. During the Civil 
War she was very active in the sani- 
tary fairs and Ladies’ Aid Societies. 
She was a prominent member of the 
various women’s committees which 
helped to make the Centennial Expo- 
sition of 1876 a great success. In 
1890 she organized the New Century 
Stock Company, which raised the 
money to build the present house of 
the New Century Club, of which she 
Was an organizer. She also prepared 
the plans for the building. She as- 
sisted in founding the Home for In- 
fants and the Home for Incurables. 
She was exceedingly benevolent, but 
performed most of her charitable acts 
in such a way that they did not be- 
come known. 


to have 


being 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS FOR SUF- 
FRAGE. 





Americans who have been following 
the suffrage movement in England 
must have read with surprise of the 
action the House of Commons in 
passing on its reading, by a 
vote of 157 to 122, a bill to give uni- 
versal suffrage to both men and wo- 
men, and to abolish plural yoting. 
This is more than the English suffrag- 
than they 


of 
second 


ists asked for, and more 


thought they could get. 
All the 
England were 
suffrage should 
“on the same terms on which it is or 
may be granted to men.” There has 
been a majority of Varliament in 
favor of this measure for fifteen years. 
A bill giving the full franchise to all 
women who possess the qualifications 
men passed its sec- 
reading in the House of 
Commons by a majority of three to 
one. The Cabinet (which has the same 
power as Speaker Cannon to smother 


Associations in 
in asking that 
women 


Suffrage 
united 
be given to 


now required of 


ond present 


any bill) refused to let it come up for 
third reading and final vote; and 
hence the recent protests and disturb- 
ances, and the interruptions of Cabi- 
net ministers in their public speeches. 

Mr. Asquith claimed that this bill 
was not democratic enough. He said 
the Cabinet meant at some time in the 
future to bring in a general electoral 
reform bill, greatly enlarging the suf- 


frage for men; and if any member 
wanted to move a woman _ suffrage 
amendment to this general bill, the 


government would not oppose it, pro- 
the amendment was “on demo- 
lines,” and fulfilled certain 
conditions. 


vided 
cratic 
other 

The women not satisfied with 
this, They that the proposal 
simply to do away with the sex dis- 
qualification had a huge majority in 
its favor in the Commons, and would 


were 
said 


probably pass the Lords; whereas a 
general bill revolutionizing all the 


present qualifications for suffrage was 


not at all sure to pass the Commons 
for years to come, and would certainly 
be thrown out by the Lords. They 


said, “I’irst wipe out the sex disquali- 


fication, which almost everybody 


agrees ought to be abolished, and then 


decide at your leisure what changes 
ought to be made in the general qualh- 
fications for all electors.” 

The Cabinet refused. A member of 


Parliament, instigated, it is said, by 
Mr. Asquith, and against the advice of 
all the Suffrage intro- 


duced a universal suffrage b/1l for men 


Associations, 


and women. The bill giving women 
a vote on the same terms as men 
would bring in about a million and a 
half of women. The universal suf- 
frage bill would bring in many mil- 
lions of new voters, both men and 


women. lTerhaps it was Mr. Asquith’s 
hope that this was too radical to pass. 
If so, he must have been unpleasantly 
surprised carried on its 


when it Was 


second reading by a decisive majority. 


No one could say that this bill was 
not drawn “on democratic lines,” but 
it was promptly smothered, like the 


is not to be al- 


third 


bill, and 
for 


more limited 


lowed to come up reading 


and final vote. 

Mr. Asquith did 
not the House 
Commons, and let the odium of killing 
it fall upon the Lords in- 
stead of upon the It looks 
as though he were not quite sure the 
kill it, he did not 
chances. Or, 


that 


pass 


It seems ocd 


allow it to of 


House of 
Cabinet. 


Lords would and 


mean to take any per- 


haps, as he is an inveterate opponent 
of equal rights for women, he did not 


want the suffrage movement to gain 
the prestige of actually carrying a bill 
through the Lower House. 


In all the recent discussion that ha 


England over woman 
suffrage, the 


of the opposition has been thet if any 


been raging in 


one of main a’ gument 


women got the Parliamentary vote, it 
would lead in the end to universal 
woman suffrage, and that this would 


be the downfall of the British Empire 


and the abomination of desolation. It 


is significant that the House of Com- 
mons has recorded itself in favor of 
suffrage not only for women who have 
the qualifications now required of 
men, but for all women. 

A. 8. B. 





FOR INTERNATIONAL PEACE. 


When will women and men wake up 
to the fact that woman suffrage is ab- 
solutely needed for the progress of 
civilization? 

The primary object of human gov- 
ernment is to put moral force above 
brute force; in other words, to keep 
the peace between individuals and na- 
tions. War has been, ever since the 
dawn of history, the great chronic 
curse of the world. It is so today. lt 
is and ever has been the underlying 
cause of poverty, ignorance, intem- 
perance, vice, and crime. Yet, not- 
withstanding arbitration treaties and 
international peace conferences, mili- 
| tartom has never been rampant 
than now. In no previous period were 
such enormous sums extracted from 
the hard earnings of labor, to be wast- 
ed in payment of war indebtedness al- 
ready incurred, and in preparation for 
bloody conflicts present or prospective. 
Our government and all governments 
are making most costly provision for 
killing and destroying their neighbors 
Army, navy, 
within 





more 


as effectively as possible. 
fortifications and pensions will, 
this single year, eat up seven hundred 
million dollars in the United States 
alone, which is more than seven dol- 
lars for every man, woman, and child 
in America. All this in a 
international peace, without any like- 
of our own 


period of 


lihood of war unless it be 
making. 

Only today read a British 
panic and a costly struggle impending 
England and Germany; the 
former to maintain her maritime 
armed supremacy; tbe latter to wrest 
from her rival the long-cstab!lished 
control of the ocean. These two lead- 
ing nations of the old werld, nomin- 
ally civilized and Christian, intimately 
related in race, language and religion, 
are literally reducing masses of 
their peoples to poverty in 
resist an imaginary conspiracy against 
each other. 

Why this suicidal chimera? 

Because neither country has 
ernment representing its entire 
Because each is an aristocracy 
wherein the belligerent and acquisitive 
the being 

while mother ele- 


we of 


between 


the 
order to 


a gov- 
people. 
of sex, 
male human 
the 
effective share in 


instincts of 
rule supreme, 


ment is denied any 


its councils. 


A government by men alone never 
did and never will keep the peace. 
the 
equal representation, women and chil- 


not 


long as home is deprived of its 


dren will go to the wall. This is 
hetoric, but fact, and until that 
is ended war will continue to prevail, 


with poverty, ignorance, intemper- 
ance, vice and crime as its inevitable 
results. 

| The United States is more secure 


against aggression than any other na- 


tion. VPossessor of a continental area, 


bounded by the oceans and two friend- 
she is mis- 


ly republies, undisputed 


tress of the western hemi: phere. There 


should not these five powers enter into 


a friendly alliance to police’ the 
Let the United 
Britain, Iranee, Germany, and Japan, 


each agree to keep its relative naval 


weans* States, 


strength unchanged, or to build only a 
certain number of battleships of speci- 
fied dimensions within the next three 
These limitations would save 
each nation hundreds of millions of 
needless outlay, and would lift the bur- 
from the toiling 


years. 


taxation 
workers of the world. 

Why should the United 
take the lead in proposing a naval al- 


dens of 


not 





liance for international peace” 
a 


COLLEGE AND ALUMNAE. 


Mrs. Ellen H. Richard:, instructor in 
ibe chemistry at 


Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 


department of 
is arranging to go to the Pacific coast 
will 
J}fousehold 


chool of 


in June. She give a course of 


Kconomics at 
the 


lectures on 
the 


of California. 


summer University 


The College 
organized in held 
dredth mecting this month. 


Wellesley Science Club, 


1895, its one 


The e en- 


was devoted to Charles Darwin. 


Ellen 


ing 





the mathe- 


Hayes of 


l’rofessor 


So | 


fact | 


ire tive great powers, any three of 
whose present armed fleets, comb:‘ned, 
would outweigh all others. Why | 


Great | 


States | 


the | 


hun- | 


matics department was one of the 


speakers. 


Miss Ethel M. Arnold addressed the 
Smith College Club of Worcester, 
Mass., on March 27. 

A College Woman Suffrage Club was 
organized last week at Cornell Uni- 
versity, Ithaca, N. Y. After hearing 
an address by Mrs. Anna Cadogan Etz 
of Hornell, forty young women en- 
rolled themselves as members. 








A canvass was lately made of the 
faculty of Vassar to learn their opin- 
ions on woman suffrage. Of the 101 
| members, 57 are reported to be in 
| favor, 45 opposed, and five, being for- 
eigners, were not eligible to vote. It 
is said that all the women profeszors 
| but one were in favor, besidts a num- 


| ber of the men. 





| The Women Students’ Union of 
| Edinburgh University lately discusse:l 


|}the question of forming an anti-suf- 
frage society, and «decided not to 
do sv, 


A writer in the April Delineator 
|} calls attention to the fact that be- 
tween the years 1890 and 1898, the 
| Bumber of men studying in co-educa- 

tional colleges increased 70 per cent., 
| while the number studying in the 
| separate colleges for men increased 
| only half as fast. 


| 
On Wednesday afternoon, March 17, 


a reception was given to the recently 
|}organized Radcliffe College Suffrage 
Club by Mrs. Johnson, the wife of 
Professor L. J. Johnson of Harvard. 
Rabbi Fleischer spoke on “True De- 
mccracy,” criticizing the undemocratic 
attitude often taken by both men and 


women, and claiming that true de- 
mocracy cannot be attained without 
universal suffrage Col. T. W. Hig- 


ginson gave an illuminating addres: 
on “The Founders of the Woman Sutf- 
frage Movement.” After speaking in 
general terms of the pioneers and 
their efforts, he dwelt reminiscently 
upon the worth and work of those two 
gentle women, Lucretia Mott and Lucy 
Stone,—especially upon the dignity and 
saintliness of the one. and the cour- 
age and persuasion of the other. Those 
'who remember how earnestly Lucy 
Stone desired to have college women 
take up the suffrage reform will 
joice that, through her old friend, Col. 


re- 





Higginson, her personality and her 
message were made real to these 
young women, who are along the 
most earnest and most womanly of 
Radcliffe students. F. M. A. 
SCOTTISH MEN FOR SUFFRAGE. 
The morning after the de‘eat of the 
| Liberal candidate at the receat  by- 
election in Glasgow, Mr. Asquith re- 


‘ceived about a thousand post cards, ali 
reading follows: 

“Sir.—l have this day recorded my 
vote against vour candidate at the 1e- 
| quest of the Women's lreedom 
League, as a protest against your atti- 
tude towards the urgent question ol 
votes for women.” 


as 


ach card appended the 
of a 
his address. 
the 
the 
opposed by 


The 


To e was 


name legal voter of Glasgow, 


with 


This is seventeenth 


by-electioa 


Liberal candidate has 
the 


sovernment 


at which 


| been suffragettes anc 


defeated. has pre 


ferred to lay the ceries of defeats to! 


any and every other cause rather than 
The have 
taken this practical means to convince 
Mr. Asquith that 
| it hand 


‘and nerveless” 


to the women. women now 


they had a hand in 
that 


righteous cause. 


and a was not “weak 
ina 

The idea of the post cards was sug- 
| gested by the questions of certain Lib- 
the 


suffrage 


during Glasgow cimpaign. 
At the 


were 


erals 


where they 
the 


asked 


meet ngs, 
against 
they 


ged to vote 


£ov- 
candidate, how 


they could let Mr. Asquith know that 


}ernment 


jthey did it out of sympathy with 
| woman suffrage, and not out of sym- 
|pathy with the Tories. “Write and 
| tell him so,” said the women. Then a 
}man who had attended many of the 
meetings and had becume an ardent 
suffragist said that, if the women 
| would prepare post cards to that ei- 
| fect, he would pay for printing them. 
iThe ecards “‘iook” tremendously. 
Women's I’ranchise says: 

|; “Voters coming out of the polling 
| booths asked for them, and signe 
|them then and there. Others came to 
jthe various committee rooms and 
igned them, and asked for copies to 


take for their friends to sign. Polling 
|} day was a day to remember in Central 
Glasgow, and if anything more were 
needed to prove the earnestness of the 
!women’s demand, the sight of the 





patient workers at the polling booths 
standing throughout the day in snow 
and slush, talking, arguing, persuad- 
ing the electorate to ‘keep the Liberal 
out,’ enduring the jeers and occasion- 
al abuse of the assembled crowds, 
must have driven the lesson home, 
that women not only want the vote, 
but are not stopping to count the cost 
of getting it. The poll was declared 
amidst breathless excitement. or 
course we knew that we were keeping 
the Liberal out, even in Free Trade 
Glasgow, but I do not think even the 
most sanguine of us expected such a 
majority in our favor.” 

A male sympathizer sent the follow- 
ing letter to the Prime Minister: 

Sir,—You have doubtless received 
quite a number of post cards signed 
by voters of the Central Division of 
this city, and as it may have occurred 
to you that this was merely “another 
dodge of these women,” I now write to 
inform you that it was a plan orga- 
nized and financed by MEN of this 
city, whose burning indignation at the 
shameful treatment of our women by 
yourself and other members of the 
government prompted this method of 


informing you that in Glasgow, at 
least, there is still some spark of 
chivalry. 

You may remember, sir, that you 


were not above requesting the assist- 
ance of the women of Glasgow Uni- 


versity in the conduct of your candi- 
dature on one occasion, and it said 
little for your sense of courtesy, to 


say the least, that you reciprocated by 
throwing into prison the accredited 
representative of the women of that 
University on her recent visit to West- 
minster. 

Ibo not forget it, sir, the action of 
the government toward these self-de- 


nyine, noble women is playing its part 
in the defeat of the government. And, 
after all, when a majority of the 
House of Commons favors votes for 
women, why should you block the 
way ’ 


Yours respectfuliy, 
Rt. W. Hadden, 
145 St. Vincent Street, Glasgow, March 
5, 1909. 
The Women's Freedom 


means to use this method of bringing 


League 


direct pressure to bear on the govern- 
ment at every by-election. A. §. B. 





MEN HELPING THE WOMEN. 


It is pleasant to see the cordial help 
that manly giving to the 
equal suffrage movement in many dif- 
ferent parts of the world. 

In Chicago, the successful effort to 
get the Charter Convention to vote for 
a municipal woman suffrage clause in 
the city charter backed up 
not by a number of 


men are 


new Wis 


only great 
women’s organizations, but also by 23 
men—five ministers’ 
different 


eighteen 


organizations of 


assuciations of denomina- 
tions, and 


men, 


societies of lay- 


columns. 
has 
from the galleries 


As already noted in 
the 


obliged 


our 
House of Commons 


to shut out 


all spectators, men as well as women, | : 
;}opening address. 





felt | 


| should 


Lecause male sympathizers with the 
niovement had taken to showering 
down equal suffrage leaflets from the | 
Laleony. Cabinet mini_ters lately an- 
nounced that all women must be ex- 
cluded from political meetings which 
were to be addiessed by them; but 
even this drastic measure is proving 


inadequate, for now men who are en 
thusiastic suffragists have taken to 1n- 
terrunting their speeche:. Mr. Asquith 


had a lively experience cf this kind 


free-trade meeting the other day 
Tall. Women 


uta 
in (ueen’s Votes for 
says: 

Although, as the Times 
great care had been taken to exclude 
from the meeting “all suffragist agi- 
tators.” Mr. Asquith was given an 
effective object lesson on the fact that 
he has to reckon not only with the 
women of the country, but with pub- 
lic opinion among men. 

The Daily Express remarks that, in 
consequence of the fears of a suffra- 
gist raid, the arrangements for admis- 
sion to the hall were inadequate. Only 
one door was opened to the 5000 peo- 
ple, and around this there was practi- 
cally a free fight to gain an entrance. 
When Mr. and Mrs. Asquith (who, 
with the exception of the Secretary of 
the Free Trade Union, Miss Pretious, 
wis the only woman present), took 
their seats on the platform, the seats 
were half empty. 

The protest made was a very effec- 
tive and vigorous one, and resulted in 
the violent ejection of the men who 
made it. 

Mr. Asquith had only been speaking 
a few minutes, and was referring to 
the hearty support which was 
him by the audience, when a man 
asked from the first tier: “Where are 
the women of England? Ilave you 
locked them all up?’ Immediately 
hands were laid upon him by the stew- 
ards, 


little Jater another man, this time 
from the area, asked, “When are you 
soing to give votes to women?” He 
was treated in the same way. After a 


little while another man stood up and 
shouted: “Votes for women!’ He was 


at once set upon, and, resisting eject- 
ment, was dealt with with consider- 
able violence, one man striking him 


given | 


and he was violently removed. A | 


_ |its rational value. 
remarks, | /t* Té ; 


a blow full in the face. With nose 
and mouth bleeding, he was removed 
from the hall. Towards the close of 
the meeting a man rose in order to 
move an amendment in favor of votes 
for women. The chairman refused to 
listen to him, and he was forcibly re- 
moved from his seat in the balcony. 
Men’s Protest Meeting. 

Another English paper says: 

A well-attended meeting, composed 
almost entirely of men, was held at 
the Eustace Miles Restaurant on Sat- 
urday evening, when emphatic pro- 
tests were made by the Rev. Dr. Cobb, 
rector of St. Ethelburg’s, Bishopsgate, 
and other speakers, against the arrest 
and imprisonment of Mrs. Despard 
and other suffragists. The meeting 
was not convened by any of the suf- 
frage societies, but by some male spec- 
tators of the arrests, who felt that 
there had been undue interference with 
the liberty of the subject, and a mis- 
carriage of justice. Mr. Albert Dawson, 
editor of the Christian Commonwealth, 
who presided, read extracts from 
numerous letters and telegrams, re- 
ceived from all parts of the country, 
expressing strong sympathy with the 


object of the gathering. The follow- 
ing resolutions were carried unani- 
mously: 


“This meeting protests against the 
action of the police authorities in ar- 
resting Mrs. Despard, Miss Sidley, 
and Miss FitzHerbert, when exercis- 
ing perfectly constitutional rights in a 
peaceful manner, and, while rejoicing 
in the release of Mrs. Despard, calls 
upon the government to order the im- 
mediate release of the other prisoners, 
whose cases are identical with hers. 

“This meeting further protests 
against the action of Sir Albert de 
Rutzen in sentencing Mrs. Despard, 
Miss Sidley, and Miss FitzHerbert 
against the weight of evidence.” 

A large committee was appointed to 
arrange for a deputation to wait upon 
the Prime Minister and the Home 
Secretary, and the holding of a great 
public meeting in London on March 
31. 


SOME OF OUR LAW-MAKERS. 


Oscar Hammerstein, the producer 
of operas, says in the Delineator that 
he lately talked with four U. S. Sena- 
tors about grand opera. He _ found 
that none them had ever seen a 
representation, or knew’ anything 
about the subject. When he men- 
tioned “Velleas and Melisande,’’ three 
of them thought it was a new canal 
for which he was trying to get an 
appropriation, and one thought Pel- 
leas and Melisande were two Bulga- 
rian provinces in revolt. And doubt- 
less all four of these Senators believe 
that women do not know enough to 
vote. 


of 





PROF. B. P. BOWNE ON SUFFRAGE. 


When the two English college girls, 
Miss Ray and Miss Elinor 
Rendell, recently addressed the Boston 
University students, Professor Borden 
made the 


Costelloe 


P. Bowne presided, and 

He 
invited to preside at 
gladly consented; but 
when it was next stipulated that I 
make some kind of an intro- 
address, I felt a little hesita- 
lor it seems to me that this 
has been pretty thoroughly 
out. The arguments are in, 
and the verdict of reason has been 
reached, so that it looks like slaying 
the slain, further to discuss the ques- 
tio. 


said: 
When | was 
this meeting I 


ductory 
tion. 
matter 
threshed 


“Able-Bodied Prejudices.” 

On reflection, however, I found this 
was not the cise. When [I was very 
much younger, 1 used to think that the 
torce of an argument depends upon 
its logic, and I suppose this is true of 
But I soon learned 
that the actual effect of an argument 
has often little to do with its logic. 
A sound argument may be ineffective, 


jand a bad argument may be accepted, 


|} something 





for the psychological effect of an ar- 
gument depends quite as much on the 
hearer’s state of mind as it does upon 
its rational quality. Edmund Burke 
once said that he was most afraid of 
the weakest arguments, as they com- 
monly indicate the strongest preju- 
dices. Many an argument which is 
little more than sound and fury in 
itself may yet pass for reason, be- 
cause it is supported by prejudices ro- 
bust and able-bodied. And this seems 
to be the case with the arguments 
against equal suffrage. Years ago, Ex- 
Gov. Long said that he had never 
heard an argument against woman 
suffrage that would not be an insult 
to the intellect of a child twelve years 


old. And Mr. Howells has said that 
there are no arguments against wo- 
man suffrage, but there are many 
prejudices. It is this psychological 


fact that makes it necessary for us to 

keep on repeating familiar arguments, 

in the hope of finally winning a hear- 

ing and recognition for the truth. 
Lurid Prophecies. 

If we are to believe the opponents 
of equal suffrage, the community is 
meneced with some fearful danger. 
Ilomes are to be broken up, domestic 
ties broken, woman is to be unsexed, 
and ‘society itself to be overturned by 
called suffrage. Bug-bears 
and intimidations of this sort are 
quite effective with persons of a cer- 
tain class. But others, more intelli- 
gent, and with some experience of the 
tactics of prejudice, before giving way 
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to shudders and alarms, bethink them- 
selves to ask what this terrible thing 
is that is to work all this ruin; and 
then it turns out that all that equal 
suffrage proposes is this, namely, that 
women of ordinary character and in- 
telligence, who are interested in the 
well being of the community, and in 
the laws which govern it, should form 
an opinion upon these topics of social 
interest, and be allowed to express 
that opinion in a vote which should 
count in the making up of the social 
verdict respecting things to be done or 
left undone in the community. That 
is, it means, ladies, that you, and such 
as you, should have a voice in school 
matters, municipal matters, matters of 
taxation, etc., and should have your 


opinion count in the public decision 
upon them. 
Now, it does not seem to me that 


that ought to lead to any social catas- 
trophe, or any great domestic disturb- 
ance, or to any unsexing of women; 
it rather appears to be something 
eminently right and proper, and quite 
in line with the great democratic 
movement which gives those who obey 
the laws a voice in their making. In 
any case, whenever we hear of the 
terrible things which are to happen, 
we shall do well to return to the fact 
itself, and note just what it is, and 
perhaps our alarms will be measurably 
fliminished thereby. 

Really Against Universal Suffrage. 


I have never seen any argument 
against woman suffrage of any signifi- 
cance that was not rather an argu- 
ment against universal suffrage. We 
have all sorts and conditions of men 
admitted to the ballot, it is said, and 
we cannot afford to have matters fur- 


ther complicated by having women 
admitted, for then the community 


would be completely swamped in the 
great body of ignorance, which is now 
all too large for the public good. | 
may say that I do not agree with the 
objections to universal suffrage. They 
are really of a sort with which the 
student of political history is entirely 
familiar, and spring more from politi- 
cal sloth or from supposed = superior 
elasses which are neglecting their po- 
litical duties, than from any real 
menace from the people. For myself, 
I believe that human nature when 
fairly treated can be trusted, and it 
seems to me that, historically, and 
even today, the great dangers to so- 
ciety do not come from the working 
classes, but from unprincipled and 
predatory wealth, or from indifference 
and bad example in higher quarters. 
But, in any case, arguments against 
universal suffrage are irrelevant 
against woman suffrage. Let the suf- 
frage be limited, if need be, but let it 
be limited by some rational test, and 
not by mere accidents of sex, which 
have no rational connection whatever 
with the right of the moral person to 
express an opinion concerning the 
laws under which he lives. 


The Military Argument. 
is little need to refer to the 
arguments against equal 
It is said that woman can- 
not fight, as if fighting were the great 
service which society demands. The 
same consideration would apply to the 
clergy, to the men over forty-five, to 
teachers and to a host of invalids, but 
it is not meant to apply to them. In 
some occult way it applies only to 
women. 
Barrels of Midnight Oil. 


It is said, too, that 
burden the women by 
already sufficient leads. 
pression is given that 
days and nights and 
months, and burn barrels and barrels 
of midnight oil, in studying the deep 
political problems; and they cannot 


There 
timeworn 
suffrage. 


we must not 
adding to their 
Here the im- 
men spend 
weeks and 


consent to put burdens like these upon 
their already over-burdened : isters. 
But, if the good people who talk so 
had any sense of humor, they would 
certainly smile at one another, as 
Cicero thought the Roman augurs 
mutually grinned when they passed: 
for the fact is that the average voter 


does not spend very much time in pre- 
paring to vote, and it is not necessary 
that he should; for most questions, so 
far as the voter is concerned, demand 
only a small amount of falrness and 
honesty on his part to do all that he 
can do. He must insist upon public 
honesty and good character in public 
men, and for the rest. except in the 
most obvious matters, he has to leave 
the decisions to the legislators them- 
selves. And even among tke legisla- 
tors very few are entitled to any opin- 
ion on most of the questions they de- 
cide. The work has to be distributed 
among committees, which are suppose 
to contain some experts on the mat- 
ter in question, and there is where the 
decisions are really made. The ex- 
perts instruct the committee. The 
commtitee reports accordingly, and in 
very many cases the legislators accent 
and adopt the committee’s report, with 


onlv the most general knowledge on 
their ewn part of the subject at is- 
sue. It would seem, then, that the 
average woman might take her place 
as a voter without putting upon her- 
self any great strain. Certainly she 


would be fully 
dured by 


equal to the strain en- 
the average masculine voter. 
The Biological Argument. 

prejudice is prolific, and can 
conjure up reasons where none exist: 
and anything whatever that is called 
an argument passes for one. Thus the 
biology man appears and tells us that 
the process of evolution is toward the 


But 


differentiation of function. and then 
concludes, one knows not how, that a 
woman must not be allowed to ex- 
press in a vote an opinion resvecting 
the management of the schcols, or th< 
city government. or local 

ete., ete. The phrase is very 


! anything, 


‘to men’s property 











texetion,| well be 


imp.es- ; geod is to come out of it. 


sive. One feels a sense of awe before 
anything so imposing as the “differen- 
tiation of function,” but it is exceed- 
ingly difficult to connect the premise 
with the particular conclusion. In- 
deed, one with the same logic might 
get anything out of the phrase, and 
claim that the working classes should 
not vote because evolution proceeds 
through the differentiation of function, 
and this differentiation would lead to 
the handing over of government to a 
privileged few. With what impressive- 
ness a defender of caste could appeal 
to the “differentiation of function!” 
Weakest arguments, strongest preju- 
dices. Indeed, these arguments re- 
mind one of the phrase sometimes 
seen in advertisements of beverages, 
“Not for export.” This means that 
there is so little spirit in them that 


they will not’ bear transportation, 
and ought always to be labelled, “To 
be drunk on the premises.” 
Might Turn the Tables. 
I have often thought that some 
bright woman might make a good 


point by considering what argument 
could be made against allowing men 
to vote, in case the question had to 
be decided by the women. Many and 
excellent reasons, at least from the 
standpoint of prejudice, could’ be 
given, quite as good as those from the 
other side. Thus the women might 
point out that the masculine sex is 
coarse and unaesthetic, that it is pas- 
sionate, quarrelsome, and given to the 
use of bad words, that the lack of a 
shirt button often will set men into 
quite a rage. It might also be noted 
that the sex is falling behind in intel- 
ligence, and that women are fast be- 
coming the conservators of scholarly 
traditions and scholarly investigations, 
while men are giving themselves more 
and more to commercialism. It might 
also be said that the sex is relatively 
irreligious. Three-fourths of the 
membership of our churches are said 
to be women. Now, how would it be 
possible to allow beings of such quali- 
ties to have a voice in lawmaking? It 
might easily bring down the vengeance 
of heaven upon us. Or some fine old 
dowager might argue in this way: “My 
sisters, let us not arouse sex antagon- 
ism, but let us rather inquire if there 
be not plain indications in the nature 
of things of what man’s sphere is. 
And if we look about, we see at once 
that this sphere is very definitely 
marked out. Men are manifestly in- 
tended to be the bread-winneis of the 
race and the fathers of the race. This 
is not the invention of society, and no 
product of convention in any way. It 
is plainly rooted in the very nature of 
things, and the sphere thus indicated 
is certainly great enough and high 
enough to fill all masculine ambition, 


and also to absorb all masculine 
energy. Let us then be very careful 
of adding to the labors of men the 


additional burden of thinking on po- 
litical problems. And when we rise 
to the higher thought of fatherhood, 
what a sacredness this bestows upon 


man, and certainly he can ask for 
nothing higher. He should therefore 
prepare himself for all his duties in 
this august relation, and not trouble 
himself about these other relatively 
unimportant matters of managing the 
political world. This does not mean 
that men are without intelligence. 
Some of them are very intelligent; 
some of them, like President Eliot or 





President Hadley, might well be en- 
trusted with the vote, but we are 
thinking of the great mass of men, and 
that alters the case. And, further- | 
more, if is not from any enmity or| 
hostility on our part that we are op- 


posed to men voting; it is rather from 


our love for them and our unwilling- 
ness unduly to burden them that we 
protest against their enfranchisement 
And they are safe in that love. We will 
guard their interests. If they wish 
invthing, let them apply to us and we 
will see to it that the right is done: 
but let them abide in that sphere in 
which it has pleased Providence to 


call them.” 

It is doubtful if 
would convince the men. It is not 
even sure that it ought to convince 
them, but it is certainly quite as good 
is a great deal of the matter that Is 
offered against equal suffrage 

These anti-suffrage arguments are 
meant to work onlv in one way, and 
when one points out that, if good for 
they are good for much 
he is told that they are not to 
that fashion. One sympa- 
the good Wisconsin legis- 
lator who declined to talk of equal 
suffrage, as he found it increasingly 
difficult the more it was discussed. It 
is somewhat racking to logic to limit 
only the denuncia- 
without repre enta- 
our Revolutionary 
These logicians are 
Northern philan- 
before the civil 


this argument 


more, 
be used in 
thizes with 


tion of taxation 
tion on which 
fathers depended. 
very like a certain 
thropist in the days 
war, who upbraided a runaway slave 
for having left a kind master and a 
comfortable home. The philanthropist 
thought that the ex-slave was a fool 
for giving up his comfortable slavery 
for the uncertainties of freedom: burt 
the slave remarked, “Well, boss, if yo’ 
want the iob I guess vo’ kin have it, 


for the place am still open.” The 
philanthropist did not apply for the 
place. Ile was one of that peculiar 


type of optimists who hold that every- 
thing happens for the best when it 
happens to some one else. 

What Good Would it Do? 


But what's thé use of equal suffrage, 
after all? Would society be any better 
for it. and if it would not, it -seems 
at best a matter of indifference. More- 
over, suffrage is not a right in any 
case, but only a privilege, and may 
withheld unless something 
This is more 


| 





| necessary 


of the philanthropist’s talk. When he 
is opposed to equal suffrage, as he 


right. When others demand it as a 
right, he says it is a privilege and a 


matter of no great importance. The 
insincerity of all this appears from the 
fact that he would never consent to 
have it denied to himself, while he is 
very willing to have it denied to 
others. A distinguished U. S. Senator 
is opposed to equal suffrage as he 
wishes to love and regard his wife, 
etc.; but why he should not love her 
if she had a voice in social affairs 
does not appear. Perhaps, too, a wife 
might resent a “guardianship” that 
tacitly implied her mental and moral 
inferiority. 


The Root of the Matter. 


And just here, to my mind, is the 
very root of the matter. If I were a 
woman, as I am a man, I should feel 
that wrong was done me in denying 
me this right, and the sense of justice 
will never be satisfied until this wrong 
is remedied. No one has a right to 
demand for himself anything which 
he would not equally accord to others. 
The rights of the moral personalitv 
are absolutely independent of sex. 
The functions the sexes have to play 
in human life are different. 
take care of themselves, but 
no way affect the duty of every moral 
person to be interested in the well- 
being of the community, and the right 








of every moral person to have a voice | 


in the matter. 

What might be 
granting suflrage to 
could certainly tell. 
self anticipate any immediate en- 
trance of the millennium. I should, 
however expect a good many improve- 
ments in our social and political life 
{rom giving women the vote, and I am 
somewhat confirmed ip this opinion b) 


the outcome of 
women no one 
I should not my- 


the present character of the opposi- 
tion. But, even if this were not the 
case, I should still insist upon it as 


something that ought to be done for 
the removal of a great injustice; and 
I believe it is always safe to be just, 
and that in the long run justice will 
vindicate itself by its results. 

A Cake of Custom. 


The Professor of Biology thought 
that the political subjection of women 
is due to the differentiation of function 
in the process of evolution. It is real- 
ly due to another thing altogether. It 
has been a long and hard process to 
develop the human race 
ity and civilization. 
conditions, when men had to learn 
everything, the one thing above all 
others essential was to have some kind 


of fixed order that could be depended 
upon. As Bagehot has it, the first 
necessity was to form a cake of cus- 
tom, upon which society might de- 
pend. In that primitive phase indi- 


viduals had no rights and could have 
none; and for a long time man got on 
in that way. Individuals were abso- 
lutely subordinate to rulers. Families 
and clans and tribes were ruthlessly 
broken up and welded together into 
higher social wholes to make some 
provision for the coming of civiliza- 
tion. It was a terrible method, and 
most costly. Under such cireum- 
stances, woman from her weakness 
was necessarily subordinate. And 
through the formation of religious su- 
perstitions she became more utterly 
subordinate still. She did not count 
in the conflict of physical strength, 
and she did not count religiously. 


Time For a Change. 


cake of custom, which was 
in the beginnings of society, 
had to be broken in the course of time. 
A crab without a shell will not live 
long, but a crab with a shell it can't 
get rid of, will not live much longer. 
Now we have been engaged for 
in breaking that cake of custom and 
casting that shell. And the aim has 
been to secure the rights of humanity, 
and to lift the individual man to a 


But that 


1, | Kathryn 
and will} t 

:.. | LON, 
they in| 


posed to equal suffrage. I by 
means say that all opponents are 
of this sort, but I think it beyond any 
question that the vast mass of per- 


sons of this sort are among the op-| 
ponents. The subjection of women is 


a relic 
echo of dead superstitions. 





STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


New York. 


The Publication News of the Equat 
Franchise League did not reach us this 
week. A member of the League last 
week sent the following account of the 
play, “Votes for Women”: 

“Votes for Women,” the dramatiza- 
tion of Elizabeth Robins’s book, “The 
Convert,” was presented here at Wal 
lack’s Theatre last night. The play 
was produced by the Actors’ Society 
of America, and the cast composed en- 
tirely of its members. Miss Mary 
Shaw, well known as an actress of 
Ibsen, was effective and appealing in 
the difficult role of Vida Levering. 
Browne, as Beatrice Diinbar- 


was a charming ingenue, and 


| Grace Griswold as a working woman, 
Clare Weldon as Ernestine Blunt, and 
Reginald Barlow as Mr. Walker, were 
all notably good in the Trafalgar 
square act. 

Those who have read “The Con- 
vert''—and it is safe to say that few 
readers of the Woman's Journal have 
not—remember that the story of Vida 


| 


| 


into human- | future . 
In its primitive | cial problem rather than the political. 





} man, 


land 


ages | 


| 
| 
| 


position of moral and political self- | 
control. This is the meaning of the 
great democratic movement which has 
been going on and gathering force for 
ages In some quarters it is com- 
plete for man, and in many quarters 
it is still imperfect, but the movement | 
is going on. And the movement for 
the emancipation of women is but a 
part of the more general democratic 
movement, and is progressing with 
the same certainty. There probably 
was a time when a sort of harsh so- 
cial orthodoxy was needed for the 
safety of society. We have now 


reached the time when that orthodoxy 


is to he relaxed for the safety of so- 
ciety. The age of critical discussion 
has come. We are no longer over- 
awed by custom or tradition. We in- 
sist upon examining by the light of 
reason all that has come down to us 
from the past, and we are finding a 
good many things that are no longer 
worth keeping. If they ever had any 
reason for existence, they have lost it, 
and we are now bent on adjrvsting the 
social order to present needs and to 
present insight, and to our rational 
and moral convictions. Tt is this} 


that is fast bringing in the 
equal suffrage. 


movement 
granting of 
Loved For its Enemies. 

And this fact respecting the origin 
of the subjection of women explains 
the nature of the opposition to it. It 
was something undreamed of among 
sivages and harbarians, and was un- 
heard of among ourselves one hundred 


years ago. Accordingly, if we should 
call the roll of opponents we shouid 
tind among them about al! savages, 
barbarians, enemies of society. 
enemies of the family, enemies of 


good government, rum-makers, 
sellers, drunkards, 
standpatters, ete. 
a large part of 
ship” and “noble 


rum- 

constitutional 
These make up 
“goodly fellow- 
those op- 


the 
army” of 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





| were 


Levering is made incidental 
presentation of the cause Miss Robins 


champions. On the stage, where 
a love interest is ever demanded, more 
prominence is given to this part of 
the book, with unfortunate effect in 
the last act, the long-drawn-out dia- 
logue between Vida Levering and 
Geoffrey Stonor being distinctly an 


anti-climax after the spirited and im- 


no; not to be known. 


} 


of ancient savagery and the | the vote stood 125 to 14. 


| 


| 
| 
| 





| 


We shall publish 
their names next week. 
Quadrupled Our Vote. 

The last time the constitutional 
amendment for woman suffrage was 
before the Massachusetts Legislature 
This year the 
suffragists increased their vote 300 per 
cent.—or, including pairs, nearly 400 
per cent.—while the anti-suffrage vote 
increaced only about 27 per cent. 

A stenographic report of the debate 
was taken. It will be published next 
week. 

Send in the Filled Petitions. 

Will all who have suffrage petitions 
filled, please send them to Miss M. L. 
Moses, Massachusetts Woman Suffrage 
Association, 585 Boylston street, Bos- 
ton, by March 31? The time for cir- 
culating them has been extended, but 
the National Association wants a re- 
port on April 1 of the number of sig- 
natures secured up to this time. 

Somerville.—The League held a very 
successful sale at Hotel Ideal on 
March 17 from 2 until 9 P. M. The 
tables were in charge of the following: 
Arts and crafts, Miss A. Estelle Law- 
son; handkerchiefs, Mrs. Francis H. 
Boyer, Mrs. A. M. Philbrick, Mrs. C, A. 
tagley: Home-made cake, Mrs. L. F. 
Lawson: Ice cream, Miss M. Lawson; 
Home-made Candy, Mrs. M. E. Rich, 
Miss S. Jennie Cox, Miss Marion Saw- 
yer. The committee of arrangements 
included Mrs. IF. H. Boyer and Mrs. 
Samuel H. Berry. 

The League presented a point lace 
handkerchief to Mrs. H. B. Atwood, 
the only woman member of the school 
board. Mrs. E. A. Eager made a few 


to the! brief remarks 


meeting will be held 
Mrs. M. Kx. Southweli, 


The annual 
April 17, with 
president 

L. F. Lawson, 
Secretary. 
Page 52.) 


(Concluded on 


pressive presentation of the suffragette | ALASKA- -YUKON-PACIFIC EXPOSI- 


mass meeting. In this scene the mob 
was well drilled and the ensemble et- 
fective. 

It is hard to tell how much influence 
the play will exert. Last 
dience was a peculiar one, 
posed largely of suffragists, 
the many well-presented 
for the franchise, and throughout in 
sympathetic mood. It is probable that 
audiences will regard the so- 


being com- 
alert to 


were Mrs 
and Mrs. O. W. 
qual Franchise 
of the Interurban 
and Lady 


Among those present 
Clarence Mackay 

I. Belmont of the 
Society, Mrs. Cooley 
Woman Suffrage Council, 
Cook. The audience was a crowded 
one, and the general public and the 
world of fashion were amply repre- 
serited. A. Z. 


Massachusetts. 

meeting was held in 
Symphony Ilall, Boston, last Monday 
evening. There was a large attend- 
ance. Mrs. Theresa Crowley presided, 
and there were fine speeches’ by 
Charles Edward Russell, Miss Leonora 
O'Reilly, Mrs. Charlotte Perkins Gil- 
and Rev. Thomas Cuthbert Hall 
of Union Theological Seminary. Rev. 
Herbert S. Johnson was to have 
spoken, but had so bad a cold that he 
merely declared his cordial sympathy, 
excused himself from making an 
There was good music. 


A mass 


iddress 


Houre on the con- 
granting full 
March 

with 


rhe d in the 
stitutional! 


to women came off on 


-hate 
amendment 
sulfrage 
23. The 


women, 


were crowded 
Ilerald said: 
the largest assem- 
ever gathered in 
Legislature. No 
the galleries, 
re_erved for 


galleries 
The 
“It was 
blages of women 
either House of the 
men were admitted to 
every seat having been 
the women, and even at that there 
numbers who were foreed to 
away. The crowd began to assemble 
shortly after noon, and when the doors 
were opened the corridors on the 
fourth floor were thronged.” 
Representative White of Brookline | 
moved to substitute the bill for the 
adverse report of the committee. 
Speeches in favor of woman suffrage 
were made by Representatives White 
of Brookline, O’Brien of Boston, 


Boston 


one of 


g 
go 


Washburn of 


| 
| 
| 
| 


night’s au- | 


arguments | 





| position 
; will be 


| 


| 


|} thus far 





Hol-| the heart of the city, 


man of Attleboro, | 
Worcester. Pope of Leominster, and 
Iluane of Waltham: against it by} 


Brown of Medford, Bishop of Newton, 


Fay of Beston, Weeks of Everett and 
Hatton of Charlestown. 
The vote stood 54 to 171, including 


11 pairs. 
How They Veted. 
On the question of sub.tituting 


suffrage bill the division was as fol- 
lows: 

In favor of substitution 
Bates, Breed, Conant, Coon. Daly, 
vol, Ellis, Emerson, Fairbanks, Gcod, 
Greene, Greenleaf. ltlaigis, Halliday, 
Ham, Hancock, Hewitt, Holbrook, 
Holden, Holman, Holt of Springfield, 
Learned, Lewin, Lincoln, Malley, Mau- 
covitz, Mansfield, McCarthy of Marl- | 
boro, Mellen of Braintree. Montague, | 
Moseley, W. H. O'Brien, Oliver, Pope, | 
Quinn, Riley. Rice, Seully, Smith, 
Washburn, White. Wood—43. 

Paired—Yes, Colman, Duane. Arm-| 
strong, Perry, Noyes, Foster, Moore of | 
Duxbury, Davies, Dorman, Dennett, 
Warren; no, Shaw. Dwight, Waugh, 
Holt of Taunton, MeCann, Cushing, | 
Doyle, Walsh. Bolger, Kittredge, 
Thompson of Somerville 

The Boston papers give only the 
names of those who voted and paired 
for the bill. Apparently those mem- | C hairman 
bers who voted against it preferred 








| 


| 


sarnes, | $5.00 per 


| for 


| convenient 
! 
the 


TION. 

next, Seattle will open to 
only the largest but the 
beautiful World's’ Fair 
given anywhere, at any time. 
The Alaska-Yukon-Pacific Exposi- 
tion has its setting in the midst of the 
most inspiring scenery that the world 
has to offer. It has been built in a 
forest of fir on the banks of two gem- 
like lakes, and ten millions of dollars 
have been expended upon grounds and 
in palaces which will house exhibits 
from every quarter of the world, ag- 


On June 1 
the world not 


most ever 


! grevating in value more than $60,000,- 


000. 

It will be different from every other 
Exposition in that it will display the 
peoples, products, life and amusements 
of lands that are little known. It will 
bring the Occident, the Orient, the 
Southern seas and Alaska’ together, 
where the rest of the world, surfeited 
with Europe and the every-day things, 
may feast its vision upon the sights, 
as strange as new, which they have to 
offer. 

It is, in fact, the “Exposition that 
will be ready.” June 1 was the day 
first fixed for the opening of the gates, 


and on June 1 they will open upon a 
finished product; for on March 1 the 
Exposition was 90 per cent. complete, 


and the flowers were 
in the hundred acres of 
gardens, 
4 Woman Suffrage Day July 7. 
The Alaska-Yukon-Pactfic Exposi- 
tion has set aside a day on its official 
program, Wednesday, July 7, as Wo- 
man Suffrage Day, when we shall have 
full charge of the program in the Ex- 
Auditorium, and our delegates 
admitted to the grounds with- 
charge. 


already blooming 
magnificent 


out 
Program. 


Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt, President 


of the International Woman Suffrage 
Alliance, Rev. Anna Hl. Shaw ana 
other delegates will hasten home from 


London to take part in the meetings in 
Seattle. Dorothy Dix and other well- 
known speakers will be there. 
The Convention Hall 

The Convention will hold its sessions 
in Plymouth Congregational Church, 
an imposing edifice overgrown with 
English ivy, the one church that has 
withstood the march of com- 
invasion, and still stands in 
on Third avenue 
and (University street. The pastor, 
Rev. I. J. Vanilorn, 1D).D., and the 
Board of Trustees are all in sympathy 
with the woman suffrage movement, 
and have given substantial evidence of 
their interest by making an exception 
to their rule in extending to us the 
hospitality of this commodious and 
structure. 


mercial 


National Headquarters. 
National Headquarters will be at the 
Lincoln Hotel (rooms $1.50 and up to 
day, meals a la carte, or $2.00 


Da-| per day American plan), corner Fourth 


and Madison street, 
new Public Library, only four 
from the Convention 
Lincoln Hotel is famous 
its exquisite parlors, its tea room, 
court, with window gardens and 
hanging baskets of ferns and vines, 
and especially for its roof garden. 
garden is a bower of 
greenery, from which the 
out upon the matchless 
city, sound and moun- 


avenue 
the 
short 
Hall. 
for 
its 


opposite 


blocks 


The 


hanging 
and 


looks 


This 
bloom 
visitor 
panorama of 

tains. 
lor information 
tels, alluring 
Rainier, Bellingham, ete., ete.. 
the circular which will 
partic Address 
Lucy E. 


ho- 
Mount 
write 
give full 


regarding other 


side trips to 


ilars 

Anthony, 

Transportat‘on Committee. 
Moylan, Pa 
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THE ANTI-SUFFRAGIST. 


By Wex Jones. 








A woman she ain’t got no sense; 
She don’t think like a man; 

She’s kind of—well, inferior— 
Built on a different plan. 

She’s got no right in politics, 
She screeches at a mouse. 

Oh, Sue, well, yes—I kinder guess 
My Susan runs the house. 

They oughter stop the “sufferyets” 
From talkin’ to the crowd; 

Inflamin’ of the women’s minds 
Oughtn’t to be allowed. 

A woman run a business job! 
You bet *twould be some funny. 

Oh, Sue—well, yes—I kinder guess 
Sue handles all my money. 

A woman only thinks of style, 
The latest skirt and hat, 

And rings and lace and ribbon, 

And gossip md all that. 

HER vote! She knows no more of life 
Than a cat of shakin’ dice. 

Oh, Sue—well, yes—l mostly guess 
I go by Sue’s advice! 





AN OBJECT LESSON. 





The California Club of San fran- 
cisco has been working for an equal 
guardianship law. It passed the As- 
sembly, by the vigorous aid of As- 
semblyman Fleisher, but was defeated 
in the Senate, where Senator Rose- 
berry stood almost alone in champion- 
ing it. A friend in California writes: 

“The California Club has done its 
best to further the bill, Mrs, Louis 
Hertz going to the capitol and stay- 
ing five weeks to promote it. She 
says she would not sell her experience 
for money. 

“A number of legislators said it 
would do no good—nor harm; that it 
had no value or meaning. It meant 
nothing to them. 

“To others, it meant that fathers, 
who furnish bread from day to day, 


have rights that must not be taken 
away. The money support counts for 
everything. 


“To some of the club women andl 
others, it was to be a help against 
child labor. The mother’s as well as 
the father’s signature would be re- 
quired to take a child from school. 

“To the juvenile court folks it 
looked helpful because it would recog- 


nize two parents as responsible for 
delinquents. 

“To suffragists you know what it 
meant. 


“The press has been a unit in its 
favor. Many papers express surprise 
to learn what the present law is, and 
think the mother should have prior 
rights. The following editorial from 
the San Francisco Call is typical: 

“‘Some of the good women of this 
town and other towns in California 
were interested in the passage of a 
bill which proposed to give joint cus- 
tody of minor children to the father 
and mother. The present law makes 
the father sole custodian. It is diffi- 
eult to understand why a_ simple 
measure of justice like this should be 
opposed, and when it is defeated in 
the Senate at the instance of men like 
Leavitt and Willis, there will be in- 
sistent inquiry for the reasons why. 
These men are politicians above 
everything, and are best known as 
cogs in the political machine directed 
by Mr. Herrin. Indeed, their chief 
importance arises from their employ- 
ment as messenger boys for Walter 
Parker. They should be able to ex- 
plain why orders were given to defeat 
this humane and beneficial measure. 

“—t is a monstrous piece of injus- 
tice that a mother should not have at 
least equal rights with a father to 
the custody of their child, and it is 
obvious that, if there is any prefer- 
ence or discrimination to be made in 
this regard, the mother should have 
the prior right. The bill merely pro- 
poses to grant equal rights, but even 
this small modicum of justice the poli- 
tical machine will not concede.’ ” 

The Palo Alto Times said: 

“The purpose of the measure was to 
give the mother and the father equal 
rights before the law in the ‘care, 
custody, education and control’ of 
their children. What valid grounds 
the Senators could find upon which to 


Colorado, after women got the ballot, 
the very first Legislature passed this 
bill. 

It is interesting to note that the 
Assembly, which gave a majority vote 
for suffrage, gave a majority also for 
equal guardianship; and the Senate, 
which did not pass the suffrage bill, 
likewise refused to give California 
mothers any rights in regard to th@ir 
children. 





STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 





(Continued from Page 51.) 





Idaho. 





In Idaho, the saloon men are so 
wrathful over the passage of the local- 
option law that they have introduced 
in the Legislature a joint resolution 
for the submission of a constitutional 
amendment repealing woman suffrage. 
No one need be worried about it. Even 
if it could pass the Legislature, which 
there is no chance of its doing, it 
would have to be submitted to a vote 
of the people, and in Idaho women 
count as part of the people. 


Connecticut. 





woman 
The 


The legislative hearing on 
suffrage took place on Marek 17. 
Hartford Courant says: 

“The hearing was one of the mivst 
largely attended of the session. Long 
before the chairman rapped for order, 
every seat in the room was taken and 
much of the available space near the 
front was occupied. Frequent bursts 
of applause interrupted some of the 
speakers. No one appeared againsi 
the bill. It was ladies’ day with the | 
committee.” 

The speakers were Mrs. E. D. Bacon, 
State president: Mrs. J. T. Sun- 
derland of Hartford, Mrs. W. H. Gard- 
ner, president of the Political Study 
Club of New Haven, Mrs. Katherine 
Ii. Hepburn of Hartford, Mrs. Annie 
(. S. Fenner of New London, Mrs. 
Mary Pride and Judge Sheldon, both 
of New Haven, Mrs. Ella Reeve Blour 
of Waterbury, and Rev. Anna H. 
Shaw, National President. The wo- 
men spoke well, and were listened to 
with attention. 


| 
| 








Colorado. 





And now comes one Mr. Andrew 


Carnegie with an offer to pension our 
college professors when they have 
reached a proper degree of decrepi- 
tude. 

Prodded to it by an army of edu- 
cators, who seem to have no difficulty 
in swallowing any sort of noxious 
dose provided it is sugar coated, the 
Senate has already passed a resolu- 
tion recommending the acceptance of 
Mr. Carnegie’s charity, but a cham- 
pion for decency has arisen in the 
House, and Colorado may yet escape 
the stigma of having her college pro- 
fessors, the educators of her coming 
citizens, standing in the Carnegie 
bread-line. 

Mrs. Lafferty, whose Irish blue eyes 
can grow very dark and brilliant un- 
der stress of feeling, says: “I think it 
is disgusting. It’s bad enough for 
the steel trust and the Standard Oil 
Company, with their stolen millions, 
to subsidize secular schools like the 
Chicago University, etc., but when it 
comes to pensioning our State insti- 
tutions, I say that it is shameful, and 
if our teachers have not pride enough 
te decline such alms—we should de- 
cline it for them.” 

Bravo, Lady Lafferty! 

It is worth while having a woman 
among our law-makers—in fact, it is 
worth while having a lot of them, as 
we intend doing.—Denver Observer. 





New Jersey. 





The State Association has arranged 
for a series of meetings, to be ad- 
dressed by able lecturers. 

The first was held recently in the 
Church of the Redeemer in Newark, 
which was completely filled with an 
audience including many influential 





base objections to so just a law is | 
difficult to understand. 

“It seems as though the politicians 
were afraid to grant even ordinary 
justice to women lest they should se- 
eure the ballot, and by their votes re- 
legate the crooked legislators to the 
scrapheap of antiquated ideas.” 

When the suffrage bill was pending 
in the Legislature, opponents said the 
laws of California were so favorable 
to women that they did not need a 
vote. Yet in California a married 
mother has no legal right over her 
children, and no married woman can 
control a dollar of her own earnings. 
The suffragists among the members 
of the California Club will doubtless 
remind any of its members who are 
Antis that it took the Massachusetts 
suffragists 55 years to secure an equal 
guardianship law, and that after more 
than half a century of the equal rights 
movement, only 12 out of the 46 
States have such a law; whereas in 





women. The State president, Mrs. 
Clara Laddey, presided. The pastor of 
the church introduced the speaker, 
Miss Janet E. Richards, and expressed 
his sympathy with the cause. Miss 
Richards spoke on “Suffragettes and 
Suffragists in England,” and_ the 
Morning Star gave more than a col- 
umn to a report of her able address. 

An interested listener was Miss 
Edith Flower of London, a “suffra- 
gette” belonging to the society led by 
Mrs. Pankhurst. Miss Flower will re- 
main in America for a year, studying 
conditions with the hope of furthering 
her cause at home. 

Next Monday evening Rev. Anna H. 
Shaw will address a meeting at the 
same place. 





A meeting of the Civic Club of Arl- 
ington was lately held at Mrs. Laddéy’s 


home in that city. Mrs. Clara Ney- 
mann gave an interesting address on 


“How Germany is trying to solve the 
idea of modern womanhood.” 


A local paper, in a column-long re- 
port, says that this was the most bril- 


‘ised to speak for us could not 


liant meeting the Civic Club has ever 
held. It adds: 

“The abundance of delicious refresh- 
ments was made entirely by the host- 
ess, the cakes and confections and 
steaming white-capped cocoa, all at- 
testing the fact that domestic science 
and the principles of suffrage are not 
incompatible. White Japanese nap- 
kins bearing the strange device, 
‘Votes for Women,’ in gilt, were the 
contribution to the afternoon’s festivi- 
ties of Eric Laddey, son of the host- 
ess.” 





An open-air meeting was held one 
evening lately in Orange, before the 
historic First Presbyterian Church, 
corner of Main and Dey streets, in the 
heart of the business section. The 
Rev. Charles Townsend, pastor of the 
church, was in sympathy with the 
cause, and distributed many invita- 
tious, More than a hundred interested 
men and women were present. Ad- 
dresses were made by Miss Mary 
Klatschken, Miss Helen Murphy and 
Mrs. B. Borrmann Wells. The meet- 
ing was held by the Progressive Wo- 
man Suffrage Union of the Oranges, 
of which Dr. Emma O. Gantz of East 
Orange is president. 





Illinois. 

After their victory in the Chicago 
Charter Convention, the Illinois suf- 
fragists transferred their campaign 
headquarters to Springfield, and will 
now work with the Legislature. 

Mrs. Catherine Waugh McCulloch 
arrived in Springfield on March 17, 
and opened headquarters at 320 Fifth 
street. 

A preliminary campaign will be con- 
ducted among the legislators, under 
the direction of Mrs. I’. Gurney Stubbs 
and Miss Harriet Grimm of Chicago, 
in preparation for a joint hearing be- 
fore the committee on elections of 
both Houses, April 14. The suffragists 
will work both for the bill drafted 
by the Chicago Charter Convention, 
giving municipal suffrage to the 
women of that city, and for the Bill- 
ings bill. Senate bill No. 119, the text 
of which has already heen given in 
our columns. 


New Hampshire. 


the debate on our bill in 
It was set 


We had 
the House on March 17. 


for 11.15 A. M., but did not come up, 


until very late in the afternoon, after 
a large number of Representatives had 
left the hall. The debate was very 
lively. Several men who had prom- 
get a 


| chance, because others got in ahead 
,of them. Then, as there was not a 
quorum, the matter went into unfin- 


la good 


ished business, and will be called up 
again later. As it was, seven men 
spoke for us and two against us, but 
one of the latter was a strong speak- 
er and made the first speech, carrying 
many with him. The vote 
stood 115 against and 86 for us. 

The question was, should the minor- 
ity report of the Judiciary Committee 
be substituted for the majority report, 
which was in our favor. The minor- 
ity report read, “Inexpedient to legis- 
late.” 

It was by far the better class of men 
in the Legislature who voted for us, 
and one of the reporters told Mr. 
Jenks afterwards that several mem- 
bers told him they thought they were 
voting in our favor when they an- 
swered “yes,” instead of which they 
were actually voting in our favor by 
answering “no.” No blame could at- 
tach to the Speaker. He tried to make 
the matter plain. 

Our strong speakers are, I under- 
stand, holding their speeches until the 
matter is called up again, when they 
will fulfill their -promises and speak 
for us, 

Agnes M. Jenks, 
Chairman Legislative Committee. 





Nebraska. 


In Nebraska, the Senate, by a vote of 
18 to 13, rejected the unfavorable com- 
mittee report which recommended 
that the constitutional amendment 
granting full suffrage to women shoulda 
ke indefinitely postponed, and placed 
the measure on file, after what the 
papers describe as “an animated and 
exciting time, and a lively discussion.” 
The bill had already passed the House 
by more than a three-fifths vote, and, 
if the women can secure one more 
vote in the Senate, they will have 
three-fifths there also. 





IN MEMORIAM. 





Mrs. Nancy S. Boardman. 





In the death of Mrs. Nancy S. 
Boardman, Natick has lost a woman 
of large heart and sterling qualities. 

Mrs, Boardman had been a dweller 
in Natick for fifty years or more, and 
was known through the town for her 
loving nature and her kindness to the 
sick and afflicted. She was inter- 
ested in all good causes. An ardent 
worker for temperance, she was one 
of the first members of the W. C._T. 
U., and continued in it to the last 
She was a firm believer in equal poli- 
tical rights for women, thinking, as 
all just minded people must, that gov- 
ernment of the people, for the people. 
should be by the people, and that 
women are people. She was led to 
think of the matter by her husband, 
Thomas Boardman, and to think was 








to be convinced. She helped to form 
the Natick Woman Suffrage League, 
and was always an earnest worker iu 
that cause. 

In her youth Mrs. Boardman was a 
member of the Baptist church, but she 


had long accepted the doctrine 
of continued life and communion 
with the loved ones gone before. 


When Unity church was talked of, 
she entered into its life and became a 
valued member. Her love for tlowers 
was one of her strong passions, and 
she was for years active in the flower 
mission work, both of Unity church 
and the W. C. T. U. Her illness was 
long and wearying, but she bore it 
patiently, and passed on as the flowers 
do when their work is done. Her 
funeral was held March 6, in Unity 
church. 

Before her death, Mrs. Boardman 
planned many of the arrangements for 
the funeral exercises. It was her re- 
quest that she should not lie in state 
in front of the people at the services 
in the church, but that the casket 
should be placed in the rear, where 
those who wished to do so, might take 
a last look at her familiar features. 
Her wishes were carried out, and in 
the little chapel, in the rear of the 
audience room, surrounded by the pro- 
fusion of flowers, which she loved so 
well, that were brought by sorrowing 
friends and neighbors, she remained 
until the close of the exercises. 

Rev. George F. Pratt of Dorchester 
and Rev. Harry White. pastor of the 
church, were the officiating clergymen. 
“So sinks the evening sun to rest, 

So dies the wave along the shore.” 
Mary R, Esty. 





Mrs. Boardman was the mother of 
the much-loved and deeply-mourned 
Mrs. Ellie A. Hilt, who passed away 
before her. It is pleasant to think of 
the meeting between them. 





GLEANINGS. 
The Governor of Minnesota and the 
Mayors of St. Paul, Minneapolis and 


Duluth have declared for woman 
suffrage. 
Captain Doyle of the _ battleship 


fleet, at a dinner the other night, told 
of the fleet’s visit to New Zealand. He 
referred to the effects of woman suf- 
frage, and said, “Few men not well 
qualified for oftice get elected there.” 





William Jay Schieffelin, president of 
the Citizens’ Union of New York, 
made a capital argument for equal suf- 
frage before the Murray Hill branch 
of the Woman’s Municipal League of 
that city the other day. 





SILVER PLATE PREMIUM. 





We offer for new subscribers for 
the Woman's Journal at our reduced 
price of $1.50 a year the following 
beautiful premiums: 


For one new subscriber, one-half 
dozen beautiful silver plated  tea- 
spoons. 


For two new subscribers, one-half 
dozen silver plated dessert spoons. 

For three new subscribers, one-half 
dozen silver plated table spoons. 

For ten new subscribers, one 26- 
piece set containing 6 teas, 6 tables, 6 
forks, 6 knives, sugar shell and butter 
knife, all in hinge-cover lined box. 





NOTES AND NEWS. 





Mrs. O. H. P. Belmont of New York 
has just made herself a life member 
of the National American Woman 
Suffrage Association. 

Loring W. Puffer has been writing 
vigorous letters in favor of woman 
suffrage to the papers of Brockton, 
Mass. 

Miss Ethel Arnold will speak on 
The Progress of Women in Europe, in 
Brattle Hall, Cambridge, Mass., next 
Monday, at 4.30 P. M., under the aus- 
pices of the Cambridge Political 
Equality Association. All interested 
are invited. 

Mr. R. G. Knowles will continue his 
illustrated lectures at Tremont Temple, 
next Friday evening and Saturday af- 
ternoon giving “Auld Scotland to New 
Zealand,” and Friday evening and Sat- 
urday afternoon, April 9 and 10, 
“Fisher Folk of France and Flanders.” 

There will be a public meeting of 
the Women’s Trade Union League of 
Massachusetts at Perkins’ Hall, Boyl- 
ston street, tomorrow, at 3 P. M. Miss 
Crystal Eastman of New York will 
speak on “Accidents to Working Peo- 





ple and their Cost to the Community.” 
Ex-Senator W. W. Clarke will speak 
on “Legal Protection.” 

The annual meeting of the Ameri- 
can Ramabai Association will be held 
next Monday at 3.30 P. M., in Trinity 
Chapel, Boston. Rev. Harlan P. Beach, 
F.R.G.S., the newly-elected president 
of the association, is to speak. Dr. 
Beach occupies the Chair of Missions 
at Yale University, and his bi-yearly 
journeys to India have made him es- 
pecially well informed in regard to In- 
dian affairs. All interested are in- 
vited. 

A member of the California Legis- 
lature said to a worker for the suf- 
frage amendment that three other 
members had told him they were 
guing to vote against it because some 
of the lobbyists for it wore birds on 
their hats. It did not strike any of 
those legislators as a valid argument 
against suffrage for men that men 
had killed those birds and put them 
upon the market to be sold for wom- 
en’s hat-trimmings; but human nature 
is not logical, and women who are 
trying to influence legislation should 
refrain from wearing dead birds, as 
a matter not only of humanity but of 
policy. 

In Chickering Hall, Saturday, April 
3, at 3 VP. M., for the benefit of the 
Griswold memorial scholarship, Mabel 
Hay Barrows Mussey will dance 
Greek dances—Persephone, Nausicaa, 
Danae and Iphigenia. The program 
will include also readings by Miss Ab- 
bie Farwell Brown from her poems, 
and music by Miss Alice Mountfort 
Mills and Miss Eleanor Bigelow, 
pianists, and Miss Bertha Bigelow, 
violinist. Hon. S. J. Barrows will 
speak. This entertainment is given 
under the direction of the Alumnae at 
the Girls’ Latin School, who cherish 
Miss Griswold’s memory. Tickets, 50 
cents and $1.00, may be had from the 
committee, or at Chickering Hall. 





PROPOSED AMENDMENTS. 


Notice is hereby given that at the 
National Convention in Seattle the fol- 
lowing amendments will be offered to 
the constitution of the National Amer- 
ican Woman Suffrage Association: 

To amend Article IV, Section 1, by 
striking out the word “two” before 
“vice-presidents,” and _ substituting 
“three.” 

Yo amend the same Article and Sec- 
tion by striking out the words “two 
auditors” and substituting “an audi- 
tor.” 

To amend Article V, Section 1, by 
substituting the words “an auditor” 
for “two auditors.’ 

To amend Article V, Section 7, by 
substituting the word “auditor” for 
“auditors.” 

J. S. Merrick. 





HUMOROUS. 





A prominent Hawaiian, while on a 
visit to Washington, bought a trunk. 
He told the dealer to paint on one end 
his initials and his address, “X. Y. Z., 
Honolulu.”” When the trunk was sent, 
it did not have his initials, but instead 
bore in bold characters, “HON. O. 
LULU.” 





Gladys did not like piecrust, and 
used to tuck away hers under the 
edge of her plate. Being reproved by 
her mother, she said: ‘Well, mamma, 
I am saving it for the chickens. They 
like it and I don’t, and they ought to 
have it, for they are better than I am; 
they lay eggs, and I don’t.”—The De- 
lineator. 


FLOWERS 


Either loose or made 
up into beautiful and 
artistic arrangements 
for any purpose re- 
quired, at most reason- 
able prices. We also 
offer helpful sugges- 
tions. Telephone or- 
ders very carefully at- 
tended to. 


J. NEWMAN & SONS CORP’N 


24 TREMONT STREET Old Boston Museum Site 


























THE MISSES ALLEN 
SCHOOL FOR CIRLS 
WEST NEWTON, MASS. 
Telephon e 131-1 Newton West. 








tive waists. 


becoming models. 


be done up without being ironed. 


Miss M. F. Fisk, 
322 Boylston St. 
Announces the Ogening of two styles of very attrac- 


Nets in colors and Cotton Crepe in white. 


The shades in Nets are Brown, Navy, Gray and White; very 
The Crepe are most distinguished in design, done 
with inch and Cluny insertion, and are in great demand, as they can 


THE RED 
GLOVE SHOP 
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